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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ALASKA. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since the treaty was signed which 
transferred the possessions of Russia on the American Continent to the 
United States. In other parts of the Union the same twenty -five years have 
witnessed the birth of territories and their development into states, but 
Alaska is still in an undefined and experimental stage of its existence— an 
outlying province, a territory without autonomy or representation, a district 
with a Governor who does not govern. As a business transaction the pur- 
chase of Alaska was a great success, but as a political innovation and ex- 
periment its acquisition has not thus far produced any gratifying results. 

Secretary Seward and Senator Sumner, the advocates and promoters of 
the Alaska purchase, have often been praised and extolled for their far- 
seeing policy in pushing the measure, but whether they saw far enough may 
well be questioned. At the time of the negotiations between the United 
States and Russia for the sale of the latter's province, which England had 
refused to buy, British Columbia was a poverty stricken and neglected 
colony — the Cinderella among Great Britain's outposts. The fur trade was 
still in the hands of the Hudson Bay monopoly ; the few inhabitants were 
dissatisfied ; the trade of its only seaport, Victoria, was largely in the hands 
of Americans. Overland railways were still a dream of the future, and 
communication with the mother country was kept up by annual sailing 
vessels. 

There was an opportunity for far-seeing statesmen. The acquisition of 
that strip of coast, which would have made United States territory continu- 
ous, could and should have been accomplished then, even if the price had 
been five times that of Alaska. Had the step been taken we should now 
command the North Pacific beyond dispute, and beyond all possibility of 
complications such as have now befallen us. There would have been no 
Behring Sea trouble, no boundary question to stir up strife among kindred 
nations. 

So much for the " might-have-been " ; let us now consider what is. Eng- 
land's statesmen have long since recognized the possibilities hidden beneath 
the shabby plumage of their ugly duckling on the North Pacific, and to-day 
she rejoices in the possession of a transcontinental road over her own soil; 
by which she can send troops in transit to any part of Asia, and at the end 
of it she has a flourishing province, rich in fish and timber, a strongly forti- 
fied naval depot, and two growing cities with magnificent steamships plying 
to the Orient. And all this lies in the very path to our outlying province — 
cut-off, isolated Alaska. Our mail steamers, our surveying vessels, and 
other Government ships pass to and fro through British waters and through 
a British province which England will not relinquish under any circum- 
stances now conceivable. 

Turning from the birds in the bush to the one in our hand, the question 
arises, " What have we done with Alaska in these twenty-five years?" 

At a comparatively insignificant expense to the Government we have 
learned more of Alaska's geography and topography, its people and its re- 
sources, in twenty-five years than Russia learned or tried to learn in one 
hundred and twenty-six years of possession. Our people have drawn more 
money and products out of the country than the Russian people did, and our 
Government has received more revenue from the country than the Czar's 
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treasury ever derived from the same source. (On the last named point we 
shall probably not be able to boast in the future, since England, on the 
strength of her position in British Columbia, is striving to prevent us from 
deriving any revenue hereafter.) 

For the twenty years preceding the year 1860 the gross receipts of the 
Russian- American Company from all sources in Alaska were about $11,000,- 
000, out of which dividends were paid amounting to $1,500,000, and $2,250,- 
000 to the Imperial Government in the shape of import duties on Chinese 
teas purchased with Alaskan furs. During the twenty years, from 1870 to 
1890, we drew from Alaska products of various kinds to the value of over 
$80,000,000, while the United States Government received a cash revenue of 
over $6,000,000. 

"We have inaugurated the industries of cod fishing, whaling, salmon 
canning, and gold mining, and to-day the native population, whose number 
the Russians never ascertained, but who have certainly not increased, con- 
sume in one year more flour and soap than they did in half a century under 
the Russian regime. 

Russia left the people of Alaska to the iron rule of a trading monopoly 
invested with judicial powers, while the courts of appeal were so far away 
that they were out of reach of anybody but the all-powerful company. This 
company could flog the people or transport them at will, but could not settle 
the smallest account without reference to the home office, involving years 
of delay. We have given the people liberty of action and freedom of move- 
ment, and we have established at least one court of final resort in the coun- 
try. 

The Russian Company maintained schools only for training its own 
employees and their offspring, who were obliged to render not less than fif- 
teen years* service in return. We have established free schools at all points 
where they are wanted, and in some places where they are not wanted. 
Instead of the dormant missions of the Russian Orthodox Church which 
dotted a narrow fringe of coast lands, we have now, in addition, the sta- 
tions and schools of seven denominations scattered broadcast over Alaska. 

Russia jealously barred out all visitors from her shores. We have 
opened the more accessible part of the country to thousands of tourists who 
view from the deck of palatial steamers the grandest scenery on the conti- 
nent. 

Russia, or, rather, the Russian- American Company, conducted costly ex- 
plorations for minerals, and officially proclaimed that no precious metals 
existed in paying quantities. Our prospectors, unaided, have searched, and 
continue to search, every valley and gulch in Alaska, and, as a result of their 
labors and ventures, Alaska now boasts of the largest quartz mill in the 
world, and has become an exporter of bullion. 

On the shores of the inside channels, which the Russians twenty-five 
years ago dared not navigate without an armed guard, shotted guns, and 
boarding nettings, we are met to-day by the busy hum of thriving mining 
towns, with sidewalked streets, enlivened by rumble of wheels and clatter 
of hoofs, with hotels and boarding-houses, large stores, steam laundries, 
saloons and churches, steam ferries puffing from shore to shore, the muf- 
fled roar of blasts and the glare of electric lights. 

All these are changes we have wrought in twenty-five years, and which 
Russia failed to bring about in one hundred and twenty-six, which proves 
that for the brief time of American occupation we have made in Alaska a 
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commercial, industrial, and educational record, of which we may justly be 
proud, even though politically we have left the territory very much where 
it was, and have not brought it into any intimate relation with the mother 
(may we say step-mother ?) country. 

To a great extent this has been due to the difficulty of dealing with ab- 
normal situations to which our common legislative and administrative 
methods do not apply. Mail service and all other functions of the Govern- 
ment in Alaska cause an expenditure out of all proportion to the service re- 
quired and performed, and consequently Congress has been unwilling to 
provide the usual territorial machinery. In other parts of the Union the 
pioneers of new sections of the country have always taken themselves the 
first steps towards organization, camps have grown into towns, and town- 
ships into counties, but in Alaska the circumstances are entirely different. 
Its population now foots up 32,052, divided as follows : 

Whites 4,294 I Mongolians 2.287 

Mixed (Russian and natives) 1,829 All others 112 

Natives 23,530 1 

Total 32,052 

Though in the summer the canning and whaling industries swell the 
number of white people in Alaska to four thousand, the resident American 
citizens do not number much over one-fourth that number, and even these 
are much scattered, affording but an unsatisfactory basis upon which to 
build even the most primitive political structure. 

Upon the whole it would appear that until the country gives proof of 
further development, and until it shall have been decided whether any 
further revenue will flow from Alaska as an offset to expenditures, we have 
granted enough, and we can complacently face the question : " What have 
we done with Alaska in twenty-five years of possession?" 

Ivan Petroff. 



CONTRACTS AND THE CURRENCY. 

In discussing the financial problem as affected by the silver coinage, the 
friends of an honest currency are too prone to overlook the fact that gold 
fluctuates in value, as well as silver. Debtors have been cheated with 
the rise of gold, and very sadly cheated, too, just as with silver coming to the 
front creditors will likewise be cheated. When silver was demonetized 
the creditors gained, and by the rise in gold values our national debt, while 
it was nominally being paid off at a tremendous rate, actually increased— 
measured as commodities, which is the true method of estimating it— from 
the time of the close of the war until well along into the eighties. 

If stability of value is the quality that gives character to an "honest 
dollar," then a gold dollar cannot lay claim to the title any more than a 
silver one can. It is only somewhat less dishonest. Just now one robs 
Peter to pay Paul, and the other endeavors to rob Paul, at a somewhat 
heavier rate, to pay Peter. The silver men say in effect to the " sound 
money " men : You fixed the law once so that we had to pay you more 
than we owed you. We intend to fix it now so that we shall pay you 
less than we owe you. 



